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Subscriptions to this paper will now bring it to the reading- 
rooms of over twenty of the most prominent clubs in New York 
City, and to a larger number in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and other cities. 



All articles contributed to this paper are signed by name or 
initials, and for all unsigned articles or notes the Editor is 
personally responsible. 

A Parisian correspondence under the old Collector's cap- 
tion, "Babble of the Boulevards," will soOn appear from the pen 
of Blanche Dougan Cole. Dr. Leigh Hunt will resume 
his delightful essays of the past season. C. H. CafSn, Charles 
de Kay, W. P. Lockington, Arthur Dawson, Arthur Hoeber, 
and others will contribute to these pages. The second volume 
of this revived Collector opens with the auspicious support of 
many new subscribers. And I would ask of all now on the list 
to further aid in extending the circulation. 



This is going to be a lively art season in more ways than one. 
Not only are the prospects for trade exceptionally bright, but 
I believe, judging from what may be seen in the studios, that the 



artists have been doing better work than ever, and that th^ 
quality of the coming Academy and Society Exhibitions will be 
far above the average. 

There are other matters, however, which will stir up the art 
world. I understand that in a few days a suit will be com- 
menced in Brooklyn against a Fifth avenue dealer for withhold- 
ing the profits on the sale of a painting entrusted to his charge. 
In another direction criminal proceedings will be brought that 
will recall some scandalous libels that were uttered last season. 

All this, together with the revived interest in sculpture, the 
preparations for the Paris Exposition, some important sales, 
prominent of which is the W. T. Evans' sale next February, 
cannot fail to make lively reading. 



A commotion has been raised in the tea-caddy of staid old 
Boston about the question of labels on the works of art in the 
museum there. Various communications have run each other 
a race to get into the columns of the Boston Transcript, the 
forum of the partisans, and all because of a sentence used by 
Mr. B. Ives Gilman, the curator of the museum. He wrote: 
"A museum of fine arts does not exist for purposes of instruc- 
tion at all, but solely for purposes of enjoyment." This ex- 
cathedra dictum was hardly explained by a subsequent com- 
munication in which Mr. Gilman stated what he meant to say, 
but didn't. 

Like most controversies the tempest was stirred by half- 
truths and half-misunderstandings. The gist of the matter is 
that the greatest enjoyment is intelligent enjoyment, and^ in- 
struction is an absolute necessity to receive the fullest measure 
of pleasure to be derived from pictorial art. Yet again, this 
instruction must be so imparted as not to disturb the individual 
interpretation and appreciation. It is begging the question to 
say that large black letters would be an eye-sore. The in- 
formation to be put on the labels (not necessarily simply dry. 
historical and biographical data) may be put on a card of some 
neutral shade, printed with an ink of non-assertive color. I 
think it would be worth while to make an experiment along 
this line. 



This suggests another improvement. There is not a single 
museum in this country, so far as I know, which has the pic- 
tures hung on its walls in any systematic manner.. There shoidd 
be some chronological order, and foregathering of schools. 
This would enhance the enjoyment of the intelligent student. 
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and by no means detract from the people's pleasure; in fact, 
add thereto, for no one can be much pleased to see the pro- 
miscuous and ofttimes conflicting display sometimes witnessed 
where picture are hung according to the size of the frame. 

To this end there should be made a rule that no collections 
be accepted conditioned on being hung together in one room. 
Marks of identification are easily put on pictures, where donors 
desire to have their gifts recognized. The starting of Ameri- 
can School Galleries, now on in a few museums, is a step in 
the right direction. 



Dr. Leigh Hunt brings over the latest Whistlerism. 

An artist brought his work to Whistler's studio to be criti- 
cised. James McNeil looked at it a moment, and then quietly 
said : "A little green — but, then,that's your affair." 



Our etcher-painter was wheeling with Mrs. Hunt in England 
this summer. When in London they were conversing one day 
with a lady, who asked: "Don't you find ours rather heavy 
roads?" 

Dr. Hunt acquiesced, but remarked : "The misty atmosphere 
contributes so much to the beauty of the landscape. It grays 
the greens; it envelopes nature in such a soft haze, balancing 
the inconvenience of traveling." 

"Yes; don't you find it easy balancing on our English 
roads?" 



Another victory for intelligent art decisions is the appoint- 
ment of. Cass Gilbert as architect for the New York Custom- 
house. His design was judged the best by men competent to 
decide these matters, and fortunately, the flimsy objections 
raised from political sources were brushed aside. The "Tars- 
ney Act," providing for competition in such matters, has been 
vindicated, and the Government has set its seal on the recog- 
nition of a system which will greatly obviate the possibility of 
a recurrence of former log-rolling schemes to appoint men for 
political patronage. Henceforth the best men will win in the 
artistic arena as applied to governmental architecture. 



"Murder will out." Accidental incidents will sometimes re- 
veal long hidden mysteries. It is said that "the sea does give 
up its dead." 

There is now hanging in the Brooklyn Museum of Fine Arts 
a large picture by Panini, which I have been informed has been 
offered for sale to the Museum for $5,000. The history of this 
picture can be perfectly traced for over fifty years back, and 
offers some interesting data. 

Two years ago, when the old Tombs prison was being torn 
down, there were found some interesting papers. Among these 
was a copy, now before me, of a small newspaper called "The 
Unexpected Letter, a truthful journal of news and miscellany, 
edited by an invalid." It is printed in diamond type, most of 
it solid, and rather trying to the eyes. It was addressed to 
and found among the effects of a merchant of 63 Beach Street, 
New York, who was also a collector, who, it would ap- 
pear, got into difficulty and was in the Tombs for some 
time. It was before the time of postage'stamps, and the figure 
6 appears above the address, to indicate the post carrier's dues. 
The little journal, which cost sixpence, is No. i, was published 
by Silas Estabrook, and bears no date at the heading, although 
there is evidence within that it must have appeared about the 
15th day of April, 1844. ... ... 

An article is found in this curious publication mentionmg the 



exhibition of a collection of paintings in Clark's Gallery, at the 
corner of Broadway and Chambers Street, which in biting sar- 
casm exposes the whole collection as being fake. The catalc^ue 
of the sale of these pictures, which took place the next week, 
contains presumably the above Panini, which brought a trifle 
— when it came into the possession of Judge J. M. Smith. 
Through the Third Avenue dealer, R, Fullerton, it passed, 
with another picture, to the present owner for $350. No 
one knows why he paid so much, except that he didn't 
know better; as a genuine Panini it was worth more than 
ten tiines as much, as a fake it was worth, say, ten dollars. 
Next it appears in our Metropolitan Museum, with a view to 
having it purchased. But Curator Story cannot easily be fooled, 
and the work of art stood for some time in his store-room, 
where I saw it last year. And the owner has never forgiven 
the Metropolitan Museum this slight upon his property. Now 
it bobs up in Brooklyn, and it behooves the Museum authori- 
ties to take cognizance of this trail. It is not a case of- pedi- 
gree vs. expertism, but pedigree and expertism vs. greed. 



There is an organized coterie at work to foist upon museums 
and unsuspecting buyers the finds of junk shops, handsomely 
framed. The aim of this journal from its beginning has been 
to warn and protect collectors against such fraudulent schemes. 
It is gratifying that we have seen a certain organ driven out 
of existence. But the same tactics will be pursued under a 
different form. The mail carrier brought me in a little pamphlet 
while a friend, returned from Europe, was chatting at my desk. 
When I opened it my friend saw what it was, and exclaimed : 
"Ah, I have seen that. No good. It is flippant, smart, con- 
ceited, saucy, undignified, slangy, cute, imitative of Brentano's 
basement." Well, he made short shrift of it, but on looking 
over the sheet, it is apparent that the same hand is pulling the 
strings. The man trying to sell his fakes by libelling every- 
body else's property will play the fiddle, and an expert with a 
malodorous Chicago record, will do the dancing, his partner 
being a Bowery reporter. 

It is sad, indeed, that such things should be. A valued cor- 
respondent and prominent collector of St: Louis wrote me a 
few days ago, regretting the publication of a "scurrilous sheet 
. . . which destroyed all markets." "In fact," my corre- 
spondent goes on to say, "I cannot comprehend what iheir rea- 
son was for so scandalously abusing everybody who-had pur- 
chased paintings." 

There is one consolation. A few years ago there appeared 
a booklet, containing some essays gathered under the caption : 
"Art — ^A Commodity," by one Ford. • It was in the style which 
has latterly again become familiar, lambasting dealers, collectors 
and everybody, libelling business men of undisputed honesty 
and reputation, and in general flaunting its superior knowl- 
edge, which presumes to sit in judgment over all creation. 
Well, a few days ago I saw the booklet on the ten-cents table 
of an old-bookstore — and the dealers which it roasted are still- 
enjoying the confidence of intelligent men, and collectors are 
still endeavoring to grow to that larger knowledge which is 
humble in the admiration of the great in art. 

And it will always be so. 



How sometimes even the best may err was recently illus- 
trated by the manner in which the art editor of the New York 
Times tumbled in his effort to fill space. He had seen in a 
paper, the true character of which he must have known, the 
exploitation of a certain expert, and without investigation 
Brother Townsend copies the eulogy and breaks down his own 
excellent work of last year at the time of the notorious Tisdall 
sale. "There are now on my desk protests from Western sub- 
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scribers and others who have had experience of this expert's 
audacious ignorance. It devolves upon the New York limes 
to investigate its own statement and correct its error. 

It is fortunate, however, that our American collectors are not 
so easily fooled or have the wool pulled over their eyes. They 
are keen enough to recognize the difference between bold asser- 
tion and modesty that supports itself with facts. When I think 
of this man making a bid to expert whatever comes along, and 
offering the weight of his valued opinions to whoever will pay, 
I am reminded of an incident. 

Some years ago, while in Richmond, Va., I was standing one 
day in a drugstore talking with the clerk, when a young colored 
man came in who Jisked for some love powders. The clerk 
gravely nodded, went back to his prescription cotinter, and soon 
returned with three white packages, for which the darkey paid 
a quarter and went on his way rejoicing. On my look of query, 
the clerk said : "What shall you do? If I should tell the man 
that there was no such a thing as a love powder, he would 
merely walk out of the store and go elsewhere and get what 
I just gave him; some pulverized sugar. He is happy now — 
what more do you want?" 

Well, our American collectors don't care for any love 

powders. 

* * * 

Charles RoUo Peters is a "tonist," so one of his brother art- 
ists called him the other day. It is the better word, as "tonal- 
ist" is the weaker. His is the acme of tone suffusing his can- 
vases. 

The Union League Club opens the club exhibitions of this 
city most auspiciously. Mr. T. B. Clarke, the Chairman of the 
Art Committee, offers here more than a score of canvases by 
Peters, a California artist who is not so well known in the 
East as lie ought to be. This last summer he spent at East- 
hampton, L. I., which possessed a regular artists' colony. 
Some of the work done this summer, together with California 
canvases, principally night scenes around old Monterey, may 
now be inspected. If there is such a thing as "texture of light," 
I would fasten that term to this work. It seems wonderful 
how one can feel the difference of light source streammg 
through the night. Mark No. i, there is a candle burning 
within the canvas tent but shining through, a fire casts a re- 
flection of gleaming embers on the side of another tent, and 
bathing the quiet camp scene over which the sentinel is watch- 
ing, is that strong, silvery shimmer of weird brilliancy of the 
California moon. It is a good many years ago since I was 
lying on my back in just such a night, dreaming, on Moss 
Beach of the Monterey Bay — ^but who that has ever been there 
can forget the marvelous beauty of that earth's paradise, when 
the world-jeweled night, with its rushing stars and silvery 
moon, steals with pale witchery through the dim and solitary 
loveliness, and one learn- the language of another world? 

That "light texture" comes out again in the manner in which 
Peters shows us how far different our Eastern nights are. But 
go where you will, stroll from canvas to canvas, and there is 
not a single scene that will not in some way, by its vibrating 
luminosity, appeal to the true art lover. The artist's technique 
is broad at times, always free, but never careless; there is a 
sure, deft touch, a hand of decision that knows what it wants 
and gets it every time. Peters is a young man, but his work 
will soon be hanging in the most carefully selected collections. 



I take pleasure in correcting an erroneous statement made 
in the last number. It was founded on information obtained 
from a responsible business man, who, I must presume, was 
mistaken. I have received a request to state that "the Art 
AMATEini does not desire to be associated in the mind of the 
reading public in any connection with the Art Collector." I 



hasten to accede to this request, and to express my regrets that 
my Union Square contemporary should in any way have found 
itself aggrieved through whatever reflection there may have 
been cast on it by the statement pontained in the last Jiumbef, 
which I was led to believe was a true statement. 

* * * 

When something special comes tip our dealers do not mind to Jake a 
flying trip to Europe. Although having just returned from abroad, 
Mr. Hermann Schaus went and came inside o£ three weeks, and brings 
the report of an important matter which will be divulged somewhat . 
later. Among the new things imported for his gallery are two fine 
Schreyers. Standing on the floor, just taken from the case, was Ger- 
vex's portrait of ex-President Harrison's little daughter, a charming 
picture, well executed in the French style. Best of all, there was a 
medium-sized canvas in which the penetrating, drizzling rain of an early 
summer day was shown to perfection. The whole atmosphere is wet, 
the landscape natural, the single figure plods along the muddy road, it is 
one of the best things Julian Rix ever did. It sent me right over to his 
studio. 

. There the big, hearty, honest-spoken painter was at work on a strong 
landscape, laying the lichen on the weather side of a rock, and putting 
some mud in the road. It is queer to see an artist take a dab of blue, 
chrome, white, black, all on his brush without mixing, and touch his 
canvas here and there and in yonder corner, and when he has done so 
often enough, to walk to the other end of the room and feel the breeze 
wafting out of that cool bit of nature, or the trees bend under the surg- 
ing wind, or the full red moon with the aid of the night dew send its 
mazy light over a dark meadow. Well, that is what Rix does any way, 
and it is artistic genius. 

This artist belongs to the class that may be called the American tonal- 
ists. His pictures are in composition and execution absolilf ely _ indi- 
vidual, and vigorous as the man himself. His method of judicious 
glazing adds a peculiar richness to his canvases. While he prefers 
s61id, direct painting, he follows the old masters, as ;occasion war- 
rants, in putting transparent over opaque colors, producing those deep 
effects which in no other way can be procured. Glazing is a dangerous 
practice to one who does not understand this method to keep it within 
proper bonds. Sometimes a man will paint a Venetian-red under color 
and draw over this his subject and he will find in a few years a brick- 
red flying all over his canvas. Again, if not carefully used in the shad- 
ows these will get soon muddy and black. Indeed, as Rix puts it: "A 
glaze will eat up a picture," if care be not taken. 

There are some important canvases to show for the summer's work. 
The landscapes are anywhere to be found In this broad land of ours. 
While the artist was in Maine during the past summer, he claims that 
Bronx Park has superior scenery; that the Palisades are more magnifi- 
cent; that Westchester County is an ideal sketching ground. After all, 
what we need with a picture is not the geographical, location, but the 
outdoors feeling, nature's freshness, that conviction that if "man made 
the city, God made the country." That is landscape art. r~ 



At the Kraushaar Gallery there is found a very good example of that 
old Norwich school man, John Sell Cotraan. It shows three windmills. 
The impasto gives boldness and relief to the objects represented, and 
strength to the luminous parts. It is an example which reminds one of 
some of the landscapes that we have of Rembrandt's brush. Another 
notable importation is a large lion's head by Vestagh Giza, the Hun- 

farian artist, whose work is scarcely known in this country. A Thomas 
loran shows the picturesque scenery which we have right around the 
metropolis. The artist planted his stool on the top of the Palisades, 
back of Guttenburg. Looking over Castle Point he sees the Narrows 
on the horizon line, and before-him there stretches a panorama which 
would be considered idyllicwere it not true. He calls it The Gate of our 
Commerce." The technical part of this composition is entirely satis- 
factory, while the painting is superior to the artist's Venetian color-box 
scenes, of which we have had quite enough. Near it is a charming W. 
L. Picknell, called "Lowering Weather," and a George Inness, "Mont- 
clair by Moonlight," which might be called to belong to his middle 
period. 

« « * 

The Knoedler Gallery will be completed in a few days. The interior 
arrangement is now somewhat similar to the old famous place at 22d 
street, but more cozy, while the upper floors offer greater opportunity 
for a quiet inspection of special pictures. I saw some Dutch water 
colors there which indicate that this school, which for a few years has 
been somewhat neglected, will again assert itself. There is an Israels' 
interior, full of mysterious shadows and a Rembrandtesque light resting 
on the willow cradle which is being rocked by an old-mannish looking 
boy. It is as solid as an oil. An outdoors, an evening in the fields, 
is somewhat lighter handled, still dark in tone. Of W. C. Tholen there 
is a soft twilight scene, far preferable to some of his sunlit drawings- 
which I remember. A Mesdag, almost a black and white, shows the 
fishing boat hauled on the beach, and is one of the best of this marine 
painter's later " work. 
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One of the most attractive show windows on the avenue is the 
.Boussod Valadon window, which more frequently than any changes 
its display, and not of regular window pictures (the trade knows what 
I mean), but with the best gems of the inner galleries. Hanging under 
an unusualy fine F. H. Kaemmerer, so dainty that it ought soon to 
find its place in a lady's boudoir, there is shown a George Morland, 
"The Donkey Race." Its pendant, "The Mad Bull," showing how the 
race was broken up, is upstairs, as is another Morland, "The Trav- 
ellers." The three pictures, which came from an English collection, 
are vital with spirit, and excellent examples. Mr. Glaenzer, the man- 
ager, will return shortly from his extended stay abroad. 

* * * 

;. Louis Dessar writes to a friend: "I am a Dutchman now." That 
is the result. of his recent sketching tour in Holland. What landscapist 
has not felt the influence of the heavy atmosphere, the level stretches, 
the gray skies, the succulent meadows, all that to be an artist's inspi- 
ration, an amateur's dream. 

* * * 
. ■ J 

The jetty, velvety blackness of the pure mezzotint is shown to perfec- 
tion in the masterpieces of this art which are on exhibition at the 
Wunderlich Gallery. Most of the great English mezzotinters are rep- 
resented in this collection, which may be seen all this month and is 

worthy of study. 

* ♦ * 

' The famous canvas by Rosa Bonheur, "The Duel," a painting almost 
the size of her well-known horsefair, and owned by M. Lefevre of 
London, will likely be exhibited at one of the dealer's galleries the 
coming winter. 

^ * * * 

The lay members of the Lotos Club have subscribed $2,000, which 
will be used for a transformation of the grill-room, for which the 
artist members will paint panels. The object is to make this the hand- 
.somest grill-room in the United States, and considering its resour<^, 
the ambition of the club will certainly be realized. The Round Table 
dinner this year will be given to Mr. John Elderkin, a member of the 
Art Committee, and one of the most popular members of the club. 
/-"-'' If If. It 

■ Word has just been received that all the Van Dycks exhibited at the 
Antwerp celebration have been reproduced by the Braun Company, 
and that the samples will shortly be received at the New York branch. 



The Boston Art Qub will hold its sixty-first exhibition, limited to 
oils and sculpture, from Jan. S to Feb. 3. iQOO- O" Friday evening 
an mformal reception will be given members and friends. The club 
has appropriated $1,000 for the purchase of one or more ongmal works 
of art never before publicly exhibited in the city of Boston, the selection 
of which will be left to a special jury already named, Charles Copeland 
■is chairman of the Exhibition Committee. 

* * « 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer published a letter recently from a New 
York correspondent signing himself T. Wright Knight, which is par- 
ticularly amusing reading. A man who talks about an impressionistic 
Hals" (that is the way he describes the Metropolitan Museum master- 
piece in the Marquand Collection), and spells Troyon every time 
Troyan, shows that he has not been coached quite far enough when he 
talks about those "many other fine tonal things." When he speaks about 
acerlain notorious New York collection having "some very rare names 
in it, he, however, unwittingly hits the nail squarely on the head. 

* * * 

Among the artistic reproductions of the works of famous painters 
The Copley Prints are in the front rank. But a triad of years they 
have been on the market, and they are established in public approval. 
Their own particular class of subjects is not reached by any of the older 
houses. These furnish almost exclusively foreign subjects. The Curtis 
& Cameron Company have taken the hint that there is as good work in 
this country. Hence they made a beginnmg with S^rg%«. ^"f " „°.^ 
the Prophets" in the Boston Public Library, followed by The Triumph 
of Reli^on," Abbey's "Quest of the Holy Grail," and Puvts de Chavan- 
nes' "Genius of Enlightenment." Since then a number of other works 
have been published, including William M Hunt's famous Flight of 
Night" and "Discoverer" in the New York State Capitol, Ehhu Vedder s 
"Lazarus." "Minerva." and "Samson." and other subjects mural paint- 
itigs in New York and Washington, the "Shaw Memorial, by Augustus 
StT Gaudens, the entire series of mural paintings in the new Library of 
Congress, and so on. These plates are now published m th^ee differ- 
^t forms, printed in transparent gray tones, m rich brownish coloring, 

.^"i'^ecenTnew departure is an eAcroachment on the preserves of the 
ford^ Souses, as this firm now also publishes a series of reproductions 
Som^aintings in public and private _ galleries abroad which bear he 
distinctive name, "The Durer.Prmts." ' Hosea, The Man with the 



Hoe," a "Rembrandt Self-Portrait," and others now before me demon- 
strate the superior quality of these reproductions. They are by a dis- 
tinct process in rich brownish monochrome on etching paper, in tones 
varying according to the artistic requirements of each subject A - 
marked improvement is the "Story of the Picture," which, on a label, is 
attached to the back of each. A catalogue, I believe, will be sent on 
application. 

* « * 

The first strong impetus to the decoration of schools, that grand 
movement in the popularizing of art among our people, was given by a 
booklet issued some years ago by Mrs. L. H. Schiitze, the resident man- 
ager of the Berlin Photographic Company, entitled "Art in the School- 
room," which, after a few introductory remarks on this topic, gives a 
carefully selected list of subjects, both classical and modem, suitable to 
the enjoyment of pupils and the cultivation of their taste. Constant ad- 
ditions have been made to this list. 

It were well if this matter were still further pushed by Art Leagues 
and Societies. Even Municipal Art Commissions should take up the 
matter of decorating the most important municipal buQdings in this re- 
public of ours, which is the school-house. Boards of Education, School 
Boards of townships should take therein as much interest as in the se- 
lection of the proper text-books. I call to mind, while traveling once 
away ofif the railroad in the Pennsylvania mountains, dropping into a 
little school-house on a hill. The white walls had a few maps, letter 
cards and one or two impossible prints to hide the rainspots. As it was 
recess I had a chat with the teacher, durii^ which I took occasion to 
call her attention to this sad state. Well, to cut the story short, when 
I saw the place again, several months after, there had been a trans- 
formation, to say the least; 

I wish I could reach every teacher in this land to impress upon them 
the actual need of school decoration as an adjunct to education. 



If any one has not yet at this late day procured the November "Cen- 
tury," it were well he go out and get one. Better still he subscribe for 
the new volume. It is by far the best number in many a day, be the 
others of sterling quality. The cover designed by Ernest Haskell is 
striking, and an augury of the good things back of it Johnson's woodcut 
after Samuel Cooper's portrait of Oliver Cromwell forms the frontispiece 
to the leader, which is the first instalment of John Morley's critical study 
of the Lord Protector; the illustrations to this article are unusually 
fine, printed in tints, as are Ernest Seton-Thompson's bear humoresques. 
The art features of the number are further added to by Royal Cortis- 
soz's recension of Robert Blum's paintings for the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, especially interesting because of the half-tone reproductions of the 
sketches for these mural decorations. Then we get Archie Gunn's 
somewhat stifily drawn views of how Wagner looks behind the scenes, 
disillusioning withal, as is Gustav Kobbe's description of "how it is 
done" — I never liked dissection, especially of a favored dog. There 
are three masterly products of Timothy Cole's knife, described by John 
C. Van Dyke; they are Sir Thomas Lawrence's "Duke of Wellington" 
(perhaps the best woodcut Cole ever gave us), and two landscapes 
after "Old Crome," "Mousehold Heath" and "Windmill," both in the 
National Gallery. Henry Wolf is getting quite close up to Cole in dex- 
terous facility of execution, as shown by his woodcut of Mrs. Harrison 
Gray Otis in the series of Gilbert Stuart's portraits of women. Four 
inimitable "Hy. Mayer" sketches close the artistic part of a number 
the literary quality of which is good par excellence. 

* * * 

E. J. Couse has just finished a large mural painting measuring 10x16 
feet for a church in Harrisburg, Pa., having for its subject, "The Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds." 

* * * 

St John has been occupied this summer in drawing illustrations for 
an edition of Balzac to be brought out by the University Company. 



A correspondent speaks highly of the exhibition of oil paintings, pas- 
tels and charcoal drawings by Charies Caryl Coleman, which is being 
held at the Doll & Richards Gallery in Boston, and which later in the 
season will be sKown in this city. 



The first season's sale of pictures was reported from Philadelphia,, 
where the collection of the late Colonel Thomas Donaldson was brought 
to auction. The prices realized were, however, as my correspondent 
avers, so disproportionate to the value or lack of value of the lots of- 
fered, that a report of them would be misleading. As a rule the bids- 
were poor, and Philadelphia cannot be considered a good place for pic- 
ture auctions. It is safe to say that if the .Bement collection, which 
brought here $50,000, had been sold in Philadelphia, not half that sum 
would have been realized. 
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That is a queer notice which appears in the N. Y. Times of recent 
date. Much may be read between the lines. Of course we know who is 
meant. The description is, however, unique and worth reproducing : 

"Comparatively few New Yorkers know that one of the largest col- 
lections of viUuable paintings in the city is to be found in a down-town 
cellar, within a block or two of the Stock Exchange. Nothing can be 
seen from the street to signify that a picture shop exists m the cellar m 
question; neither is the general public encouraged to look over the 
stock. Only a few bankers and stockbrokers are customers of the con- 
cern, but they have been customers for many years, and many of the 
most famous works of art in this country have passed through the hands 
of the owner of the store. 

"The proprietor is almost as much of a curiosity as his establishment 
Years ago he was known as 'Jay Gould's broker.' Many members 
of ttie Stock Exchange bought and sold securities for the "Wizard," 
but the present-day picture dealer was always a favorite with Gould, 
and at one time executed more orders than any of his rivals. He has 
been a picture dealer since 'Black Monday,' when he lost nearly a 
million dollars, not on Jay Gould's account, but because other cus- 
tomers were unable to make good their orders. 

"The privileged few who possess the entrSe to the cellar usually find 
it hard work to induce the proprietor to search for any particular paint- 
ing desired. The pictures are stacked against the walls six to ten 
deep, and the proprietor himself could not te|l within many thousand 
dollars what his collection is worth. He goes to Europe every year, 
and invariably comes back with a number of valuable pictures. If these 
are not sold at once, they are poked away behind newer purchases, and 
forgotten. - He is still a member of the Stock Exchange, and is always 
declaring his intention to go back on the floor 'and show the young- 
sters what a live man can really do.' But his remarks to this^ effect 
are not taken seriously, and nobody expects that he will ever give up 
shis picture store." 



Another amateur who appears to do better than some professionals is ' 
Mr. W. Morgan, who painted last summer in Holland a landscape which 
now forms a panel decoration in the Sahnagiindi Clubhouse. It is by 
no means poor work, pleasing in color and true to its subject. 

* # * 

Ruger Donohue, whose work has often been shown at the former 
Yorston Gallery, will leave Easthampton, I*' L, at the end of this 
month and after a stajr in New York will sail for Europe to make his 
New Year's calls on his friends in Paris. He may remain abroad for 
some years for travel in England and on the Mediterranean. 

* « « 

The London publisher of art publications, Mr. C. E. Clifford, was 
in town recently for a few weeks, looking after his interests here. Sev- 
eral of the best reproductions now on the market have been promoted 
by this enterprising connoisseur. 



Mr. A. Barel of 25 East Fourteenth street, New York, has been ap- 
pointed agent of the Holland house of Frans Buffa & Sons for their pub- 
lication of Masterpieces of Dutch Art in English private galleries, 
which was noted in the last number. 



The R. Hall McCormick collection, which was described in the last 
number, will be placed on exhibition in Boston under the auspices of the 
Boston Art Students' Association during next March. In 1898 Mr. 
McCormick loaned his collection to the Carnegie Gallery in Pittsburg, 
and this further opportunity for the study of the best examples of the 
early ^glish offered to the Bostonians will be highly appreciated. 



Miss Emma Siboni of Milwaukee has received an order to paint a 
miniature of the Dowager Empress of Russia. Miss Siboni is twenty^ 
two years old, came to this country when she was four years old, and 
has received her art education in Chicago, where she has become known 
as a portrait painter. She is the daughter of a Danish pianist, who was 
the music master of the Princess of Wales, of her sister, the Dowager 
^npress of Russia, and of others of the same family. 

* * * 

The last of the Puvis de Chavannes mural paintings for the Boston 
Library is now on exhibition at the Grafton Galleries in London. It 
represents the Muses raising a hymn of praise to Genius, all the figures 
being of life size. It will likely be in position in the Boston institution 
within a few months. 

* * * 

Another European portrait painter who has come to this city to exe- 
cute commissions is Mme. Vilma Parlaghy, a Hungarian, but resident 
of Berlin. Her masters were Lenbach, Makart and Canon, but she her- 
self claims that her best instructors in art were the Rembrandt and Hals 
canvases in Cassel, Haarlem, Amsterdam and The Hague, and the 
famous paintings in Rome, Florence and Paris, of which she made a 
profound study. 

Her first publicly exhibited canvas was a portrait of Baroness Zol- 
lerndorff, her mother, hung in the Paris Salon. It gave her instant 
recognition, for she received both the Salon gold medal and an election 
as otficer of the Academy. Afterward she painted a full length por- 
trait of herself, which she sent to the Berlin Academy. It attracted 
so much attention that it led to a commission to paint the Emperor and 
Empress. Mme. Parlaghy executed these commissions so successfully 
that th.e Emperor had her paint several portraits of himself in various 
costumes. 

She has painted Count and Countess Eulenberg, the Duke and JDuch- 
ess of Oldenburg, Princess Schaumburg-Uppe, Countess Arnim Mus- 
kau and Field Marshal von Moltke, Bismarck, and a year before Kos- 
suth's death she painted a portrait of him in Turin. 

At the Austrian court Mme. Parlaghy was also very successful. She 
received a commission from the Emperor Francis Joseph. Countess 
Schonborn, Princess Radziwill, Baroness Rothschild and Baroness von 
Rath also sat for her. 

♦ * • 

Joseph Jefferson at the founders' day celebration in Pittsburg told a 
story that one day someone, to whom he stated that he didn't paint to 
sell, but for his friends, advised him to send some of his work to 
his enemies. The fine point on himself was not altogether just. No one 
will accuse Jefferson of posing as a great painter, still his work need not 
always be passed with a shrug of compassion ac the foible of a great 
actor. Jefferson may be an amateur, but he is a good one at that. 
His work always suggests spontaneity, harmony of color, strong tone, 
and intense love for Constable, Gainsborough, Rousseau and the modern 
Dutch. 

A collection of sixteen of the best of his canvases has just been held 
at the Fisher Gallery in Washington, D. C. The actor-artist should 
make a metropolitan debut by sending these pictures here for eidiibition. 



Mr. C. M. Kurtz, the assistant director of the Fine Arts Department 
of the United States Commission to the International Exhibition of 
1900, has been compelled to resign his position on account of ill -health, 
and Mr. H. B. Snell, the President of the Water Color Society, has 
been appointed to fill his place. Director Cauldweil continues to show 
the best judgment in his various actions, as no better aid to accomplish 
his purposes could have been selected. 



An attractive addition to the Brooklyn art show places is found in 
the new Sherk «w.allery, on Lawrence street, where an exhibition is 
being held of the work of ten men, now or formerly belonging to the 
colony of artists in our neighboripg borough. They are: Carleton 
Wiggins, George Bogert, Fred N. Kost, Charles C Curran, Ben Eggle- 
ston, Gustave Wiegand, George H. McCord, Joe H. Boston, Fred. Bos- 
ton and Ed Rorke. 

* * * 

To the architect and sculptors of the Dewey arch no pleasure bSs 
come so thoroughly appreciated as to be honored in the house of their 
brethren. The Salmagundi Club did the honors a few days ag6 to 
this devoted band, whose labors seem to be entirely forgotten by our 
city fathers, who possibly in the election rush have been looking after 
their political fences. However, election is over and we may hope 
that the city may yet in some way recognize the work done by Ward, 
Lamb and their confreres. 

But to the dinner — which ran its usual course. The speaking which 
followed was by J. Q. A. Ward, C. R. Lamb, C. H. Cattin and others. 

Two thoughts are especially worthy of note. Sculptor Ruckstuhl in 
his remarks, stating that he had seen all known arches, claimed the 
Naval arch to be the grandest on the face of the earth, as it is the sec- 
ond largest in size, the Arc de Triomphe in Paris alone being more 
bulky. Originator Lamb well put it that this arch will do more than 
anything else to create the "art atmosphere" in this country, for which 
we are striving. 

The decorations at the dinner were exceptionally appropriate. The 
names of the guests were on tablets at the frieze of the wall, joined * 
by garlands of laurel, which also surrounded brass and copper piacques. 
Some bronzes by Macmonnies and Borglum were on the guests' table. 
The whole decoration was most appropriate and effective and was 
executed by George Elmer Browne. 

In connection with the Salmagundi Club it may also be stated that it 
is considerably less than a year since evidence of new life made its 
appearance in the House Committee of the club. In that brief time 
a surprising change has taken place in the appearance of the house 
and in the management of its affairs. Another change is now under way 
which will remove the kitchen into the basement and release the room 
on the first floor now used as a kitchen. This room will be made into 
a picturesque grill room with copper-hooded fireplace and suitable dec- 
orations in tiling and old brass. A new passage will connect the base- 
ment kitchen with the gallery for the service of the semimonthly din- 
ners, which are expected to be a feature of unusual interest during the 
winter. 
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W. H. Howe had some trouble with his eyes the early part of last 
summer, during which time he traveled in the West. Later on he 
sketched in his favorite Brandywine Valley, Pa., and also spent some 
weeks on the St Qair River at the mouth of Lake Huron. 

* * * 

The National Arts Club has made its first inning. The promoter 
and_ Secretary, Mr. Charles DeKay, in whose active brain this organ- 
ization first had its birth, must have been gratified at the success Of the 
first small exhibition just closed. The possibilities of the crafts if 
allied to the arts were never more clearly demonstrated, both by ex- 
hibits of the oast from the Kelekian, Vorce, Avery and other collec- 
tions and the manner in which to-day this union is tynified by the work 
of jumder, Lamb, the Meriden Britannia Company, Theodore B. Starr 
and others. The furnishing of the clubhouse itself is not altogether 
an embodiment of the aims of the club. Everj^thing looks very new and 
nice' and prim, but lacks the cai het of true artistic taste — it is Philistia. 
The grill room will be all right after a while, when the varnish gets 
rubbed in. Those gilt plaster figures at the entrance of the exhibition 
gallery that stood the weather on Fifth avenue during the Dewey days 
should be removed ; they look cheap. 

* . ♦ * , 

A graceful tribute to a fellow artist's merit was paid by William M. 
Chase to Miss Cecilia Beaux at the Founders' Day exercises. Saith he: 

"As an American artist, permit me to express my gratification and 
delight in the result attained by our jury of awards. Certainly no one 
will question the judgment of this jury. It is a red-letter day in Amer- 
ican art. Miss Cecilia Beaux deserves all of this and as much more as 
we can. give. her, j. will repeat what I said the other day, so that you 
may know that it. was not an unguarded, hasty assertion. Miss Beaux 
is not. only the greatest. living painter, but the best that has ever lived. 
Miss Beaux has done away entirely with the idea of sex in art. Our 
country is just entering a new and successful era in matters of state. 
I can assure you that the art feature of the nation as promoted by her 
artists will ^qt be found wanting or weak. We are happy to be offered 
the opportunity to place her works side by side with the best the world 
knows. That opportunity is given us here, and thereby you have an 
oppprtunity to make comoarisons and draw your own conclusions." 

The announcements were : 

The eold medal, with award of $1,500, goes to Cecilia Beaux, Phila- 
delrl.ia, for her painting, entitled "Mother and Child'* ; the silver medal, 
with $1,000, to Frank M. Benson of Salem, Mass., for "The Sisters"; 
the bronze medal, with $500, to Andree Dauchez, Paris, for "The 
Boats" ; Lucian Simon of Paris and J, H. Twachtman of Greenwich, 
Conn., have both received honorable mention, the first for a painting, 
entitled "Portraits," and the second for "The Waterfall." 

* » • 

The Bookman has done- a great service by publishing an anonymous 
article about this national gift to France, reciprocal to the Bartboldi 
Statue of Liberty. 

In quoting the article, I take pleasure in giving credit to the Bookman 
for lifting the curtain from this malodorous scandal: 

"There are such rumors extant concerning the Lafayette monument 

award that it seems to us that the time has come when they can no 

longer be disregarded. From the first there have been charges of fraud 

and connivance, and a full expose is now threatened of the inside work- 

• ings of the scheme as it was 'railroaded' through. 

"Every effort has been made to keep the facts from the public, and 
even at the time of the open revolt, at a meeting of the National Sculp- 
ture Society, when leading sculptors denounced the methods employed, 
every inkling of the dissatisfaction of those sculptors was by some 
nieans kept from the press. At that meeting it developed that no one, 
apparently, was responsible for the award, although Mr. Paul Bartlett 
remarked with laconic unction that he 'had the commission in his inside 
pocket and proposed to keep it.' 

"To understand this situation, it must be recalled that when the sub- 
ject of the great gift to France from this country was first broached— a 
gift now representing a fund of a quarter of a million of dollars — it was 
promulgated far and wide that a concours of sculptors was to decide for 
the best design, and to determine the sculptor who was to receive the 
honor of executing the work. 

"No concours was ever held, no sculptor received notification jor 
competitive representation until after Mr. Bartlett was known to have 
the award. In the bitter dissatisfaction which followed this announce- 
ment, the suggestion came from the powers that be that a second sculp- 
tor, in sympathy with Mr. Bartlett, should collaborate. _ 

"Four sculptors were invited to this invidious distinction, and they 
promptly declined. During the summer efforts were made to engage 
the cooperative services of Mr. George Grey Barnard, who, after a time, 
accepted and worked for some months on his designs. While every 
assurance was warranting his work, and just as he was preparing to go 
abroad for the finishing execution, he was summarily dismissed by a 
cablegram to the effect that only an equestrian statue of Lafayette was 
to be used, and that Mr. Paul Bartlett would execute that. 
' 'if is said that a wealthy pork-packer of Chicago, Thompson by name, 
is the power behind Commissioner Peck's throne. Mr. Thompson is a 



warm friend of Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Thompson is credited with the entire 
responsibility of the award and of the disposition of the fund. Presi- 
dent McKinley and the Governors of the States were named as a com- 
mittee over the whole. They seem to have been only figureheads. 
_ Messrs. J. Q. A. Ward, George B. Post, and John La Farge were named 
as an advisory committee of award. Mr. Ward acknowledges that he 
had nothing to do with the award. 

"When the scandals in regard to the Sherman and Dodge monuments 
are recalled, it will be seen that the Lafayette is not furnishing a prece- 
dent for political jobbery and intrigue. In fact, the instances are far too 
numerous. It has grown to be the rule whenever any large amount is 
to be expended on a public work. Nor does the quality of the work 
count as a factor. 'Anything is good enough for the Americans,' 
openly boasted Mercier, who executed the Lee monument at Richmond, 

"The sculptors say that a great opportunity like the Lafayette monu- 
ment seldom comes, and that when it does it should be distinctly a ques- 
tion of superlative merit, free from favoritism, friendship or politics; 
that the question of art should be the dominant one, and that as such, it 
is a question to be finally disposed of by the sculptors themselves; tihat 
if the commission were to be given outright to a sculptor, his fitness, 
intelligence and power of execution and conception of design should be 
passed upon by a jury of his peers. 

"Outside of these questions the subject of Americanism enters into the 
general protest. It is said that, although Mr. Bartlett was bom in 
America, he has lived in France since his early childhood, and is inr 
alienably identified with French characteristics. 

"The site of the monument has been selected in the Garden of the 
Tuileries. No place in the world offers such an advantage for American 
sculpture to impose its character and national importance on the Euro- 
pean countries, to whom its artistic qualities should not be the least of 
its attractiveness. 

"As a country, in this instance, how are we rewarding the world-rec- 
ognized efforts of such sculptors as St. Gaudens, Macmonnies and Bar* 
nard? Will no one ask that question in the representation of this en- 
during monument which we are giving as a pledge of affection to- 
France? Will the public who furnished the magnificent fund be con- 
tent with an individual arbiter of art, and with one man to determine- 
the national expression and distribution?" 

• * • 

J. Francis Murphy was awarded the gold medal at the Philadelphia 
Art Qub exhibition for his landscape "Morning." The gold medal foe 
sculpture went to J. Gelert for "The Little Architect." 

« « * 

The Torre-Tagle collection of old masters, over 800 canvases, at 
Lima, Peru, is again in the market. A few years ago an effort was 
made to dispose of the collection, which failed. The catalogue, which 
was recently sent me, contains a considerable number of copies from 
well-known originals. Although the history of this collection might 
lead one to suspect that among the large number of can\ases, say a 
half dozen genuine and valuable pictures could be found, it is hardly 
likely that any person or corporation would care to purchase the col- 
lection as a whole, which is the condition placed upon its sale. 
» • ♦ 

The House Beautiful, published in Chicago, contains an- excellent 
article on "Decorated Mugs at the New York Salmagundi Club," by 
Pauline King, illustrated with half-tones of the lamous tile fireplace, 
the mugs decorated by Granville Smith, Carl J. Bl«tner, T. A. Sin- 
delar, J. H. Dolph and Thomson Willing, and the loving cup which was 
presented to Treasurer Joseph Hartley last spring. 

• * * 

The Architectural League of America was organized at the first na- 
tional convention of architectural societies, which was held in Geve- 
land, Ohio, last June, the report of which has just reached me. Lack 
of space forbids an extensive review of the noteworthy and important 
addresses that were given, although reference to these will be made later. 
The direct practical results of this convention will be a travelling archi- 
tectural exhibition which will fee forwarded successively to a number 
of cities. The following circuit has been decided upon: 

T Square Club of Philadelphia— Dec. 16, 1899, to Jan. 6, 1900. 

Architectural League of New York— Feb. 3 to 24, 1900. 

Chicago Architectural Club — March 10 to 31, 1900. 

St Louis Architectural Club— April 7 to 21, 1900. 

Detroit Architectural Club — April 28 to May 12, 1900, 

Qeveland Architectural Club— May 19 to June 2, 1900. 

Pittsburg Architectural Club— June 9 to 30, 1900- 
m * ^ 

The exhibition by Mr. Halsey-Stirling of the masterpieces of the 
National Gallery, to which I referred recently, has been given in Bos- 
ton, Lowell, Mass., Wilkesbarre, Pa., and other places. The press com- 
ments indicate the astonishment with which this exhibition was viewed, 
which does not at all surprise me, as I doubt whether anything like 
it has ever been seen in this country. 

• * • 

The Raffaelli exhibition has Just opened at the Durand-Ruel Galleries . 
and should be visited. 



